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PASSAGE A GAY: 


A Photo Essay On Desire, Difference and Identity in the Gay and Lesbian 
Community. 


I note the obvious differences 
between each sort and type, 

but we are more alike, my friends, 
than we are unlike. 


We are more alike, my friends, 
than we are unalike. 
We are more alike, my friends, 
than we are unalike. 


Maya Angelou 
“Our Boys” 


Wouldn’t Take Nothing for My Journey Now. 


More than anything else, Héléne Casanova has revealed here what we 
lesbians and gays have always known, what my contrywoman Maya Angelou, in 
her own context, tells us repeatedly: we-all of us-are astonishingly more alike than 
we are unalike. 

Casanova exposes our sameness that it is. We look like our heterosexual 
counterparts. Indeed, clothed or naked, we just don’t look different from those 


called “straight.” We recall Robert Burton’s earlier assertion, “We are by nature all 


as one, all alike, if you see us naked; let us wear theirs and they our clothes, and 


what is the difference?” (The Anatomy of Melancholy.) Well, as Casanova has 
shown us, there is no difference. 

Our caring, our passions are the same. Lesbian and gay parents love their 
children at least as devotedly as all parents, perhaps even more attentively and 
carefully, for who knows more starkly the hatred, suspicion and violence that 
threatens our worlds. We lesbians and gay men love our parents, our sisters and 
brothers, our aunts and uncles, our nieces and nephews. We see those values in 
much of what Hélene Casanova has given us here-Family values, unmistakable in 
her work. 

Our caring is for each other as well, with a passion for liberty and justice; 
liberty and justice, that is, for all-for everyone, including ourselves for sure. When 
Casanova shows us at work and at play, our sameness persists. We demonstrate the 
same ambition, the same waggishness, the same sorrows, the same joys as our 
heterosexual friends and neighbors. Some of us are religious; some of us are 
academics, or public servants, or politicians, or doctors, or nurses, or psychologists, 
or students, or artists or car mechanics. Some of us are workaholics; some, lasy. 
Some are fat; some, skinny. Some happy, some sad. Indeed, even the differences 
among us make us exactly like our straight counterparts and the differences among 
them. We are more alike, my friends, than we are unalike. 

What is different about us, then? Well, here’s what is different about me: I 
am different from my heterosexual sisters in only one way: the person with whom I 
choose to spend my life- my partner, my life companion, my lover,-is a woman. 
And while the object of my love is different from most, my commitment and 
devotion are not. Casanova’s work here makes clear that it is only in our connection 


to other lesbians and gay men that we are different. There is nothing about our 


queerness that is of real significance to anyone in the heterosexual world. Nothing. 


So what do we queers want anyway? I can tell you what I want: Respect to the 
degree my achievements deserve it; affection in keeping with the quality of the 
relationships I can maintain and nurture; admiration commensurate with how 
morally well I live my life. In short, I want from those with whom I’m more alike 
than unalike what I have joyfully and thankfully received from those I love most- 
my son, the fruit of a long marriage; his wife, my grandchildren; my sister, my 
family all. They know me through and through and love me still and all. That, I 
think, is what we want. 

In this fine work, Héléne Casanova has revealed our vast sameness without 
denying our difference. She has made it clear that we are indeed more alike, my 


friends, than we are unalike. I am grateful to her. 


Joanne Arnold. — 
Dr. Joanne Arnold is a professor of journalism and Mass Communication at 


the University of Colorado at Boulder, where(sha’ has notable experience as a 
successful academic administrator. She chairs the Boulder campus Chancellor S 
Standing Committee on Gay, Lesbian and Bisexual Issues. Professor Arnold is the 
recipient of numerous awards and honors for her work as a journalist and 
journalism educator and for her extraordinary service to the University of Colorado. 


PASSAGE A GAY. 


“PASSAGE A GUE” IS A FRENCH WORD WHICH 
MEANS “FORD”. THIS WORD ECHOES THE GAY 
SITUATION IN MANY WAYS: A FORD IS HIDDEN, 
NO ONE CAN SEE IT, BUT EVERYBODY KNOWS 
IT’S SOMEWHERE. IT IS RECOVERED BY THE MAIN 
STREAM AND IN FACT, THE “PASSAGE A GUE” IS 
THE WAY TO CUT ACROSS IT. 

ONE NEEDS DETERMINATION NOT TO FOLLOW 
THE ORIENTATION OF THE POWERFUL STREAM. 
EVEN THOUGH THE PASSAGE A GUE EXISTS AND 
IS SOLID, THE CROSSING REMAINS A 
DANGEROUS ENTERPRISE. 

THE QUESTION IS: WHY SHOULD SO MANY 
PEOPLE RISK THEIR INTEGRITY, RISK THE LOSS 
OF THEIR FAMILIES, RISK THEIR JOB AND SOCIAL 
REPUTATION, JUST BECAUSE THEY AIM FOR A 


DIFFERENT SHORE? 


Isabelle Favre 


IDENTITY CARD. 


UNTITLED. 


THE KISS. 
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LISSA: THERE ARE PLENTY OF HOMOPHOBIC 
QUEER PEOPLE, COMPLETELY TERRIFIED OF 
THEMSELVES, WHO STILL THINK THERE IS 
SOMETHING WRONG. WITH THEIR PARTNER OF 
THE SAME SEX, THEY DON’T GO OUT TOGETHER, 
THEY NEVER DO ANYTHING IN PUBLIC 
TOGETHER. THEY HAVE THEIR LIFE AT HOME, 
THEY DON’T TALK ABOUT OR WITH 
ANYBODY.THEY PRETEND TO BE STRAIGHT. 
HERE IS A GOOD EXAMPLE: JUST THIS PAST 
WEEKEND, I WAS AT A FIELD HOCKEY 
TOURNAMENT. I WAS PLAYING. CHRIS WAS 
THERE FOR THE EVENING OF THE FIRST DAY 
AND THE MORNING OF THE SECOND DAY. SHE 
WAS STANDING ON THE SIDELINE, AND DURING 
A HALF-TIME, I GAVE HER A HUG AND WE 
KISSED. I HAD MY HAND ON HER BACK AND 
SHE HAD HER HANDS OVER MY SHOULDERS. WE 
WERE STANDING AND TALKING AT THE SAME 
TIME. A WOMAN, WHO WAS A LESBIAN, WAS 
SITTING WITH TWO OTHER LESBIANS. AND 
INTERESTINGLY ENOUGH, THESE TWO OTHER 
LESBIANS DIDN’T GIVE A GOOD GOD DAMN 
ABOUT WHAT HAPPENED. BUT THIS WOMAN 
MUTTERED AT US: “DO YOU HAVE TO DO THAT 
AROUND THE KIDS?”, BECAUSE THERE WERE 
FOUR KIDS, 3,4,5,7. YEARS OLD. AND 
FASCINATINGLY ENOUGH, TWO OF THE GIRLS 
SHE WAS TALKING ABOUT HAD TWO MOTHERS, 
OPEN LESBIANS. 


INTIMACY IS NEVER STOLEN. 


THE FAMILY ISSUE. 
LU: IT IS VERY IMPORTANT TO HAVE SUPPORT 
FROM THE FAMILY. VALUES I HAVE RECEIVED 
FROM THEM AND THAT I CAN STILL LEARN FROM 
THEM. COREY AND | WERE AT A GAY PRIDE 
MARCH WITH OUR MOTHERS THIS LAST 
SUMMER, AND TWO MEN WE HAD NEVER MET 
CAME UP TO OUR MOTHERS, THREW THEIR ARMS 
AROUND THEM, GAVE THEM HUGE HUGS AND 
SAID: “THANK YOU SO MUCH FOR BEING HERE, 
BECAUSE OUR MOTHERS NEVER WANTED TO BE 
HERE FOR US AND COULDN’T SUPPORT US. 
YOU’RE HERE AND YOU'RE GENEROUS AND WE 
LOVE YOU FOR THAT.” 


BUT OUR SITUATION Is EXCEPTIONAL: MANY 


GAYS ARE OUTCAST, OR AT LEAST, THERE IS A 


STIGMA THAT GOES ALONG WITH IT. 


ces OF 
FLAG (PARENTS AND FRIENDS 
ICE-PRESIDENT OF THE BOULDER P. 
eee LESBIANS AND GAYS). 
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LESBIAN CEREMONY. 


PRISCILLA: THE ISSUE OF INTERPRETATION OF 
THE BIBLE IS A BIG SUBJECT OF TURMOIL IN 
EPISCOPAL, METHODIST, LUTHERAN AND 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES: ALL THESE 
DENOMINATIONS ARE STRUGGLING. THERE ARE 
BIG POLITICAL BATTLES ABOUT THIS IN THE 
CHURCH. ALL OF THEM HAVE COME TO THE 
CONCLUSION THAT. THEY NEED TO STUDY THIS, 
TO ASK PEOPLE IN THE CONGREGATION TO BE 
STUDYING THIS, AND TO BE THINKING IT IN AN 
OPEN WAY, THE QUESTIONS BEING: WHAT DOES 


THE BIBLE SAY? WHAT DO WE THINK? 
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JESSIE AND RELATIVES’ PORTRAITS. 


MELISSA 1S A FEMALE BORN AS A MALE. 
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PROFESSOR RALPH HEXTER (ON THE LEFT), OF CLASSICS AND COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 
TWO TOMBSTONES OF GAY LOVERS WHO 
CHAIRS THE COMPARATIVE DEPARTMENT AT THE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, BOULDER, 
COMMITTED SUICIDE AT THE BEGINNING OF THE 
AND HIS PARTNER MANEFRED. 
CENTURY BECAUSE THEIR FAMILIES REJECTED 


THEIR LOVE. CEMETERY IN THE MOUNTAINS, 
CENTRAL CITY, COLORADO. 
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I didn’t know ya was still black in my heart. They’ve tried to put so much dirt in it 
that it’s stiflin’. Let me cry. Shame on me. I can’t. If only...this separation between ya 
n’me. I wanna make it fall but I jus’feel it. Oh, painful chains! I wish I were able to 


tear this chain of silence away. I’m furious. I desire ya. Don’t laugh at me, people! 


I'M NOT WHAT YOU THINK I AM. I’m comin’ to her blackness as an exhausted 
child comes to da listenin’ one. But I can’t speak. N’she can’t either. We talk about 
the fact that we can’t speak. Oh yeah! Yeah! Chains, I know where ya start. Come 
world, let me come to da World. Ya woman, stop shoutin’, I suffer so much, don’t 
laugh at me. Stop laughin’. STOP! STOP! STOP! STOP! 

Look at their naked bodies! They’re like yours! 

Like the one ya make up e’vry mornin’ 

Like the one ya look at in the street 

Like the one ya masturbate 


Like the one ya make love with 


Like the one ya have sex with 
Like Your body! YOUR body! YOUR body! 
What did ya do? What did ya make of your body, girl? 


A decayin’ pond might dry if...I’m scared! Don’t beat me up! 
Ahhhhhhhhhhhhhhhhhhhh! 

(Silence) 

The day of the burial, all the family cried, the body was dead, and white. Her blond 
hair looked like a doll’s hair. Her blue eyes were blind now. I wish she could see it. 
Her body. N’ the pain of these people now that she was dead. If only they could see 
themselves... And feel it’s too late now... I miss you... 


CRYSTAL AND KERSTIN. 
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LOVERS. 
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LOVERS. 
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BRIAN: THREE DAYS AFTER | TOLD MY MUM I 
WAS GAY, I HAD MY FIRST GAY EXPERIENCE. THE 
EXPERIENCE WAS GREAT, BUT MY FEELINGS 
WERE DESTROYED, BECAUSE ] DIDN’T WANT TO 
PUSH THINGS THAT FAST. I REALLY LOVED HIM, 
AND I CAN'T SPLIT SEX WITH EMOTIONS. BUT 
DESPITE ALL THIS DESTRUCTION, I COULD STILL 
CRAVE THAT LOVE. IT WAS THE FIRST TIME | 


HAD TO FACE THE IRRECONCILABLE LOSS, 


GEORGE, BRIAN, DAN. 
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FAMILY PORTRAIT 2: SHARON 


t 


FAMILY PORTRAIT 1: HEATHER AND SEAN 


ADOPTED BY THEM : WHEN HE CAME OUT TO HIS 


SIBLINGS. 


FAMILY, THEY DID NOT WANT HIM AT HOME 


ANYMORE . 
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UNTITLED. 
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PRISCILLA, LESBIAN MINISTER AND A MOTHER. 


REMEMBRANCE OF ME 


JANE, STRAIGHT MINISTER AND A STEPMOTHER. 
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DON: THE UNIQUE PIECE ABOUT BEING 
HOMOSEXUAL IS THAT OUR FAMILIES ARE PARTS 
OF THE OPPRESSOR’S SYSTEM. SO WE ARE 
GROWING UP FOREIGNERS ALL THE TIME. AND 
WHILE OUR HETEROSEXUAL BROTHERS AND 
SISTERS LEARN FROM THEIR FAMILY HOW YOU 
FALL IN LOVE, HOW TO DATE SOMEBODY, WE 
HEAR ALL THAT, AND IT HAS NOTHING TO DO 
WITH THE SKILLS WE EVENTUALLY NEED TO 


CONNECT WITH OTHER HOMOSEXUAL PEOPLE. 


DON JOHNSON, PROFESSOR AT THE UNIVERSITY 


OF COLORADO, BOULDER. 
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COREY AND LU. 


LABELS 1. 
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RAOUF AND ASHRAF, TWO GAY EGYPTIAN 


OPERA SINGERS LIVING IN BOULDER. 


GREEK WOMEN, SUMMER 1994. 
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JEFF AND RANDY. 


LABELS 2. 


ALLEN AND TIM, AT TIM’S HOME. 


JESSIE IS BOTH OF NATIVE-AMERICAN AND GERMAN DESCENT. 
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BATHROOM. 


RANDY:I’M PHILIPPINO. THERE, GAY PEOPLE ARE 
ACCEPTED. SO WHEN I CAME OUT TO MY FAMILY, 
AS AN AMERICANIZED FAMILY, THEY REJECTED 
ME, EVEN IF THEY WERE PHILIPPINO. BUT WHEN 
THEY BEGAN TO TALK TO ME AGAIN, ACCEPTING 
MY GAYNESS WAS ALSO A WAY FOR THEM TO 
RECOGNIZE THEIR CULTURAL HERITAGE. FOR 
EXAMPLE, THEY USED TO HUG. US VERY OFTEN 
WHEN WE WERE THERE, AND STOPPED WHEN 
WE CAME TO THE STATES. WHEN I CAME OUT TO 
THEM, THEY BEGAN TO GIVE US HUGE HUGS 


AGAIN. 
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TWO LESBIANS IN THEIR FIFTIES 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHER IN THE C.U. STADIUM 
WHEN THE PROMISE KEEPERS CAME TO 
BOULDER FROM ALL OVER THE COUNTRY, 
SUMMER 1994. ALTHOUGH WOMEN WERE NOT 


ALLOWED IN THE STADIUM. 
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LA FONDUE. 

LA FONDUE IS A DISH WHERE WINE AND 
CHEESE SLOWLY AND GENTLY, MELT TOGETHER; 
IT COMES FROM THE VERB “FONDRE”, MEANING 
“TO MELT”. THEY ARE ZILLIONS OF DIFFERENCES 
BETWEEN WINE AND CHEESE: ONE IS LIQUID, 
THE OTHER SOLID; ONE IS MADE OUT OF GRAPE, 
THE OTHER OUT OF MILK, AND SO ON. BUT PUT 
THEM TOGETHER, AND UNDER CERTAIN 
CONDITIONS, INCLUDING GOOD WILL AND 
DESIRE, THEY CAN BECOME SOMETHING ELSE, 
SOMETHING TASTY, A MEAL WHERE EVERYBODY 
ENJOYS THE FOOD IN THE SAME POT. 

THERE ARE NO REASONS WHY HUMAN BEINGS 
COULD NOT TRY NEW WAYS OF INTERACTING 
WITH EACH OTHER, SEEKING (INSTEAD OF 
REJECTING) PEOPLE FROM DIFFERENT CULTURES, 
COLORS, SEXUAL ORIENTATION OR SIMPLY 
WITH DIFFERENT TASTE AND FLAVOR. HAVE 
YOU NOTICE HOW NO ONE TRIES TO EXPLAIN 
WHY SOME OF US PREFER MILK TO WINE AND 
VICE-VERSA? THEY NEVER SAID IF IT WAS “THE 
FAULT” OF MUM OR DAD, OR SCHOOL, OR SOME 
KIND OF EARLY TRAUMA... TASTE IS ANALYSED 
ONLY WHEN CONCERNED BY MORAL ISSUES. 
BUT TASTE IS EVERYWHERE, LIKE SOME PEOPLE 


YOU KNOW OF... 


FONDUE. 
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UNTITLED. 
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Passage A Gay: A_ Photo Essay on Desire, Difference and 
Identity in the Gay _and_ Lesbian Communities. 


This is what my body teaches me: first of all, be wary of names; 
they are nothing but social tools, rigid concepts, little cages of 
meaning assigned to keep us from getting mixed up with each 
other, without which the Society of Cacapitalist Siphoning would 
collapse. But, my friend, take the time to unname yourself for a 
moment. ...As soon as you let yourself be led beyond codes, your 
body filled with fear and with joy, the words diverge, and you are 
no longer enclosed in the maps of social construction, you no 
longer walk between walls, meanings flow, desires shatter images, 
Passions are no longer chained to genealogies, life is no longer 
nailed down to generational time, love is not longer shunted off 
on the course decided upon by the administration of public 
alliances. And you are returned to your innocences, your 
possibilities, the abundances of your intensities. 


Héléne Cixous | 


Héléne Casanova, who hates names and labels at least as much 
as her countrywoman quoted above, is only 24 and is already 
publishing her second book. The first, Flagrants Desirs, a 
collaboration with Patrick Bénéjam, was also a photo text book, and 
represented desire and love in a charming if rather conventional 
way. The people pictured in Casanova's first work are all young, all 
white, and all attractive (according to the narrow media definition of 
that word). They are all evidently heterosexual, and all portray their 
desires in stylized ways with moody pensive looks, tosses of their 
luxurious hair, or provocative postures. The accompanying texts 
operate strictly by analog: that is, they say with poetic language, 
what the images "say" using visual language. This new book, 


Passage A Gay, is something else- something far more important, 
challenging and courageous. 


1111 éléne Cixous, "Coming to Writing ", Coming to Writing and Other Essays, 


Harvard University Press, 1991, pp 49-50. 


Primarily composed of images of gay and lesbian people and 
fragments from interviews with the people portrayed, this book was 
"made in Colorado", a particularly homophobic state where we have 
only very recently been able to peel off our "UNDO 2" and "Hate i 
Not a Family Value" bumper stickers. 2 The whole project of making 
Passage A Gay was important for Casanova for many reasons, not the 
least of which was that it corresponded with the discovery of the 
lesbian aspects of her own complex identity. While her mncis is not 
autobiographical, Héléne was deeply concerned with the issue of 
voyeurism and authorship, and wanted to give the readies some 
sense of who she--the photographer--is, and of her relation to ne 
people she is photographing. Her references to herself are always in 
the service of larger issues, however. For example, Casanova tells us 
that, when she came out to her father, his first question was "who 
plays the male's part?" and she uses this to point to her belief that 
heterosexuality is so ubiquitous it informs and encodes all our 
sexualities. 


Passage a Gay_ is both a collection of extended portraits of 
individuals and an essay about issues of desire, difference, and 
identity construction. It is, I believe, a photographic essay in the | 
classical sense. James Agee, in his introduction to Let Us Now Praise 
Famous Men, his 1939 collaboration with Walker Evans, expressed 
what has come to be understood as the central formal requirements 
for photographic essays: "The photographs are not -aiaaiealaie They 
and the text are coequal, independent and fully collaborative."3 [| 
believe Casanova's book, though modest in size, fulfills these | 
requirements admirably and economically. She uses the see: nue 
of photography and language in interesting and quite YanLOus ways. 
Sometimes the texts and images relate in dialectical, intertwined 
ways and sometimes one questions and disrupts the other, but the 


2Refers to Proposition Two, an ammendment to Colorado Law in 1992 limiting 
protection for gays and lesbians which was declared unconstitutional in 1994. 


3James Agee and Walker Evans, Let Us Now Praise Famous Men_ (1939; reprint, 
New York, Houghton Mifflin, 1980 ) p.14. 
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net effect transcends the effect of an album with captions. Neither 
do the pictures illustrate, but rather both images and words work 
together to raise questions about the construction of gay and lesbian 
identities, and to challenge identity labeling per say. 


A good example of this equality of text and image appears in 
the first images in the book, four identical pictures of a young person 
who appears to be rather androgynous young man with long golden 
hair, labeled, variously, "strait," "gay," "bisexual," "transsexual". How 
can this same person be labeled all four? If he is Strait, then he 
cannot be gay, can he? Or if he is both, then the bisexual label is the 
right one, isn't it? But then there is the label] ‘transsexual’ which 
means that his gender identity is the direct Opposite of his 
anatomical sex, so he can't be all these things at once, can he? Is 
somebody lying? Joking? What could this mean? Obviously the 
relationship of picture to text here is not one merely of mutual 
Support. Does this labeling point to the fact that some differences, 
(here sexual desire) are not well represented in an indexical media 
like photography, to the fact that we cannot tell by looking which of 
these labels is the ‘correct’ one? Or is Casanova perhaps alluding to 
her belief that naming and labeling itself is a chilling, limiting, 
activity which imprisons our complex, changing and multifaceted 
Selves in "little cages of meaning" designed to "keep us from mixing 
with each other"? I think the way these four labels operate to raise 
questions about the young man's sexual identity is a representative 
example of the way Casanova often uses images and text to 
collaborate in their mutual deconstruction. 


The critic W.J.T. Mitchell wrote that "the relationship of 
photography and language is a principal site of struggle for value and 
power in contemporary representations of reality: it is the place 
where images and words find and lose their conscience, their 
aesthetic and ethical identity."4 This is why the relationship between 


4w J.T. Mitchel, 


"The Ethics of Form In the Photographic Essay”, Afterimage, 
Vol 16, 1989, p.8 


language and imagery is so important. Casanova's project aren fe ; 
construction of gay and lesbian identities makes use of what Mitche 
calls the "dialectic of exchange and resistance pelween photograpay 
and language." In her small book she articulates a enid, relationship 
between photos and words. Sometimes the words sin pictures she 
uses comment on each other, as for example wn it ‘i clear that the 
text is a poem by, or a fragment from an Inferview with, the “eg 
portrayed in the image. Other times cieniine juxtaposes — an 
pictures so that each functions to subvert, disrupt or otherwise . 
problematize the other, as when she labels some portraits of pels | 
officers with their sexual orientation, and then appends the question: 
"When your life depends on it, does it really matter who they sleep 
with?" This kind of shift in her strategy in relating ies to pictures 
works perfectly to help her raise See ene) aes about the 
construction of identity--gay and lesbian identity, and more 


generally, identity per se. 


In thinking about how, specifically, Casanova effects this shift, 
or what kinds of photos and texts she uses, or even what sane 
emerges in her mixed, composite art, it may be useful to say first 
what this project is not. | — 

Ostensibly made of portraits and various texts illuminating the 
situation of those pictured, Casanova's book in no way purports to 
offer a definitive look at the gay and lesbian SOTAMIUIILLE a aes 
to be an all inclusive group of portraits of gay and lesbian ‘types 
While there is one picture of a man cross dressing, there are no 
portraits of flamboyant drag queens, none of butch/femme role | 
playing, and no documentary shots of gay pride parades or ee 
in the streets. While there are images of same sex couples being 
affectionate, kissing, and even naked in bed, there is an explicit 
sexual imagery as in Mapplethorpe's "X Portfolio", nothing that could 
be called pornographic or even very transgressive. Casanova has a 
clear understanding of the need for gay and lesbian erotic imagery. 
She speaks of how the production of a body of images of a 
marginalized community helps to form a visual culture that val 
reflect that community back to itself. Her approach, however, is to 


make gentle, affirming images of gays and lesbians. She feels that, 
while there is perhaps an absence of images of sex between lesbians 
and gays, there is also a serious absence of loving, respectful 
portraits of this subculture, an absence and a silence. It is this need 
she wants to fill. 


Similarly, in the text, there is very little reference to issues we 
have lately come to associate with gays and lesbians as portrayed by 
the media. There is no academic theorizing about ‘queer 
representation’ and no discussion of what constitutes a gay or lesbian 
community beyond same-sex desire. Not one allusion to safe Sex is 
made in the entire book, nor is there any reference to the 
relationship of the gay and lesbian communities to the AIDS crisis, or 
the homophobic representation of AIDS provided by mass media, the 
medical establishment, the religious Right and government. There 
are a few people of color pictured, however most of the photos 
appear to be, unapologetically, of middle class whites (Casanova's 
acquaintances and friends at the University of Colorado, where she 
studies and teaches,) and there is no explicit talk of about race or 


class issues. So what kind of a book is this anyway? What is at 
issue? 


What Casanova does is to give us images of domestic, peaceful, 
even ordinary looking people, gays and lesbians, and she does this in 
a very neutral, passive photographic style- what has been called 
"zero degree style". People are not bizarrely or exquisitely lit, are 
not caught off guard in some photographic "decisive moment", and 
the edges of the frames are not overly composed to call attention to 
the photographer as author. This "styleless style" is most useful if 
what one is up to is insisting on photography's difference from 
language, since language is always and of necessity a mediated way 
of representing anything. What Casanova does with her neutral 
framing and “natural, un-dramatic" composition is to foreground 
those characteristic of photography which make us feel it is "a 
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message without a code"5 as Roland Barthes has put it. Photography, 
used in this way, is indexical, like a footprint or a thermometer 
reading. One can, of course, use photographs symbolically and 
iconically- Minor White comes to mind. One can use it to call 
attention to the subjectivity of the photographer, to his or her many 
decisions in making the photo ( Gary Winogrand or Cartier Bresson 
would be good examples.) The indexical use of photographs, 
however, gives them a status as evidence that other kinds of picture 
making strategies does not have. 


Since gays and lesbians are not physionomically any different 
than strait people, (though photography in more retrograde times 
was used to try to prove otherwise,) a photographer has a very 
interesting challenge to deal with if that photographer's subject is 
difference in the gay and lesbian communities. How does one use an 
iconic medium to represent people whose differences are not 
physically evident? Since Casanova's project is about questioning 
identity construction, she intelligently turns the question back on 
itself and uses the indexical function of photography as a tool for that 
inquiry in her conceptual pages. In one juxtaposition she uses a | 
photo of herself next to one of a similarly posed black man. Both sit 
facing the camera with legs open, discreetly back lit so that their 
identifies and their genitals are hidden in darkness. The text with 
these two pictures reads: "Who do you think about when you 
masturbate?" which, with these images, points to the conclusion that 
photography is not a medium very well suited to picturing desire 
because desire , real as it is, is not something off which light can 
bounce in order to register on film. The viewer/reader of Casanova's 
book, however, knows, that one can _ have recognizable images of 
gays and lesbians because, in fact, there are many in this same photo 
essay. How is it that we recognize them? By contrasting the more 
conceptual pieces like this black man/white woman/text piece with 


5The phrase "message without a code" is from Rolad Barthes's "The 
Photographic Message, in IJmage/ Music/ Text, translated by Stephen Heath 
(New Youk: Hill and Wang, 1977). 
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her more documentary imagery Casanova leads us to the realization 
that to represent gay and lesbian people it is necessary to show them 
interacting with each other and with their distinctive social 
environments- doing things in the world. Once the reader begins 
decoding the essay along these lines it isn't too difficult a leap to 
realize that sexual desire is just one of the differences between 
people, and that some differences are visible, some invisible. 


As there are many kinds of difference, so too are there many 
approaches to photographing difference. While I am writing this 
introduction to Helene's book I am on vacation in South Padre Island 
learning to wind surf. The person I am with on this wind surfing 
trip - my boyfriend, Don- is different from me. Some of our 
differences- the physical ones- are visible. Hairier, more muscular, 
taller, bigger back, Don has no problem taking the sailboards off the 
truck, while I would certainly hurt myself and the equipment if I 
tried. One could easily make many photographs indexing our 
physical differences, even with our clothes on. Other differences 
could not be photographed as directly, for example the difference in 
our sailboarding abilities. An enterprising photographer, however, 
could represent this difference. One could photograph Don doing a 
duck jibe, an expert and flashy looking wind surfing maneuver. Next 
one could photograph me doing an awkward, tentative, novice tack 
turn, and the difference in our skill levels would likely be 
understood if the two pictures were juxtaposed. To represent other 
differences, say our very different personal histories or our separate 
and distinct hopes, dreams, or desires, one would have to be 


considerably more inventive and symbolism would likely be the best 
Strategy. 


Similarities, too are sometimes visible, sometimes not. In many 
ways Don and I are similar. One could make a photograph- a tight 
head shot from the back- to show our very similar short hair color 
and cuts, for example. This would be a simple matter. Other 
similarities could not be photographed as easily, but could possibly 
be symbolized or represented iconically. We might be pictured in 


white clothes meditating or with protest poster marching in the 
street. Or one might use text in the pictures to represent our | 
similarities. We might, for example, be pictured RO peIneN, ee the 
same book, say Zen Flesh. Zen Bones, or the same magazine, say, The 
Progressive". The resulting pictures might then be read as 


representative of our similar spiritual or political beliefs. 


The point is that differences-and similarities-between pape 
are multiple and that some are accessible to photography cueCLy, 
while others must be represented some other way- by ‘eeeunes 
strategies such as symbolism and iconography, or with text. Hélene 
Casanova makes this point one of the subjects of her book, and then 
uses it as a metaphor for her belief that identity is also Snap 
shifting, even self-contradictory. Casanova believes that ieKe 
identity does not make the subject a neurotic, fragmented, divided | 
human being, however through her word/image juxtapositions she is 
at pains to show that a mixed identity does make people at odds with 
language when that language aspires to label. 


Labels, names, qualifiers, limiters, handles, categories--enable 
us to pigeon-hole each other-- to disqualify--to anges lessen 
the anxiety we feel when faced with each new and ae iui 
being. We need to write each other off. We seem to think we will ve 
better able to interact with others if we can name that person's social 
station, sexual orientation, political affiliation and so on. If we can do 
enough labeling we seem to think we can better act out our own role 
vis a vis the other. If we can name each other very thoroughly, it 
seems, we might never need to be authentic with each other at al 
never acknowledge every new person's (terrifying) mystery. This 
need comes from our fear. We don't seem to be brave enough to 


regard “every new person as the Buddha". © 


6Thich Nhat Hanh, The Heart of Understanding, Parallax Press, Berkley, 
California, and he has said this in many lectures and workshops. 
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In Passage A Gay gays and lesbians are sometimes paired with 
‘representatives’ from the dominant mainstream- Straits-and, guess 
what- they don't look particularly different from their lesbian and 
gay counterparts. More precisely, of course, they do look different- 
excepting identical twins we all look astonishingly different from 
each other- but the differences are not due to sexual orientation. 
With this strategy Casanova expands her general thesis about 
identity. She leads us to see, literally and figuratively, that the 
"dominant mainstream" is not itself some kind of homogeneous 
whole from which the gay and lesbian communities have departed, 
but, rather that we are all positioned somewhere on many various 
continuums of difference, some visible, some invisible. We need not 
choose between or among identities, but can choose to be whole with 
all our differences intact. 


Barbara Jo Revelle is a photographer and public artist who lives in 
Colorado. She is currently a Professor of Fine Arts and heads the 
photography and media arts program at C.U., Boulder. 
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